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by early humanism and realism alike was being throttled at the close of the period by
the victories of a more stodgy and pedantic humanism surrounded by religious
orthodoxy. Reassertion of traditionalizing forces delayed the onset of an irreversible
modernization until the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Our present period of
educational development was thus protomodern, not fully modern.
In the terms we have been using to describe the educational system of earlier
civilizations we may say that 1400 to 1700 was the florescent period of the Great
Tradition in Western education, but at the same time it was the formative period of
the modernizing mood in Western education. (See Figure 5.1. or p. 156.) Our task or
interpretation now becomes more complex than ever. For the first time, we not only
need to try to indicate the general movement of Western education from formation to
florescence to dispersion, but we also need to sort out those aspects of educational
enterprise which served to maintain a basically traditional stance as well as those
modernizing trends which were leading to fundamental change and innovation.
The ambivalence and interplay of the traditional and the potentially modern
were present in profusion as the outlines of the European national systems of
education began to take shape. The traditional class system of society meant that the
upper classes would have the largest share of, if not the complete monopoly on,
educational opportunity. The principal effort of humanists was to reform the content
and orientation of an aristocratic education, not to develop a popular education for
the vast majority. On the other hand, much of the effort of the Protestant reformers
was devoted to providing wider opportunities for education among the lower classes,
an effort based on the need for common men to be literate enough to read the Bible
for themselves. But because an aristocratic class structure was so deeply ingrained in all
the countries of Europe, what was more natural than to arrive at a solution which
would give more education to the lower classes by making a sharp distinction between
the kind of education that should be made available to the two classes?
The result was a two-track system of education: a vernacular elementary educa-
tion for the lower classes, and a humanistic secondary education for the upper classes,
both heavily religious in orientation. Up to 1700 the two-track system was thus
basically traditional in holding to an aristocratic framework rather than developing a
democratic social structure in education, but as it expanded during the eighteenth and
nineteenth centuries, it became more universal in extent and moved toward the mass
educational systems of modernity. The cultural nationalism which became so charac-
teristic of modem civilization had its first great foreshadowing in the sixtenth century;
thereafter it was progressively heightened by the expanding vernacular school systems
of the European nation-states.
The demand for common schools for the masses of the people met with little
response from the upper classes; some of the Protestant reformers occasionally seemed
lukewarm. At times both Luther and Calvin seemed to be more interested in a classical
secondary education than they were in vernacular education, despite their appeals for
the latter type of school. Anglican leaders in England and Catholic leaders in France
were generally more willing to expand and reform secondary education than they were
to provide common education for the lower classes. Even where great strides were
made toward providing a widespread education in which almost everyone was given